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ABSTRACT 

Previous ^research on the concept of perceived controrl 
has assumed that beliefs about control reflect a generalized 
personality trait and that people desire as much personal control. as 
possible. To investigate whether perceptions of and needs for^ control 
vary across different life domains, and whether the discrepancy 
between perceived and desired control would have ind(ipendent effects 
on well-being, 340 adult (61% female) health clinic out-patients in 
Detroit were surveyed. Study participants completed a questionnaire 
measuring control (internal, control by ethers, and chance control), 
and perceptions and needs across six life domains (work life, health, 
personal life, emotions, actions and behavior, and life as a whole). 
Indicators of well being (anxiety, "depression^ and life qualify) were 
also measured. An analysis of the results showed that individuals 
perceived and desired different amounts of control across domains. 
Both perceived and desired internal control was highest in the 
self-oriented domain of actions and behavior, 'and lowest in the 
health domain and the other-oriented domain of work life. Desired 
control by others was; higher in the health domain than in all other 
domains. Well-being was most related to perceived control, in the 
^domains^of ^actions andbehavior and emotions. Well-being was most 
related to control needs and J^misfit** in the domains of actions and 
behavior and work life. On the whole, control in the self-oriented 
domains of actions and behavior and emotions appeared to be. most 
important among the domains for predicting weli-b)eing. (Author/BL)* 
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Abstract ' 
The two major issues addressed in this paper concerned whether 
perceptions and needs for control varied across life domains, and, 
whether control' in different domains had a similar impact on 
psychological well-being. A related issue was' whether the. amount of 
perceived control one had was of primary importance for predicting 
well-being, or whether one's needs or desire for control and the 
discrepancy (i.vs?., ^'misfit*') btetween perceived and. desired control had 
independent effects on wel 1 -bei rig . Questionnaires were ^compl eted by 3^ 
health clinic out-patients. Respondents answered questions about the - 
amount of internal control, control by others, andchance control they 
perceived they had as well»as how mucK they desired to have in one of 
six life domains: Work Life, Health, Personal^ Life, Emotions, Actions S 
Behavior, and Life as a Whole. Three indicators of well-being were al§o 
measured: anxiety* depression, and life quality. Findings indicated 
that individuals perceived and desired different amounts of control 

f ... 

across domains. Both perceived and desired internal control was highest 
in the selt-or rented domain of Actions & Behavior, and. lowest in the 
Health domain and the other-or i ent-ed domai-n of Work Life.j Desireci 
control by others was higher in. the Health domain than in all other 



domains. Findings also indicated that control perceptions, needs, and 
"misfit" ^had independent effects on well-being. Well-be^ing was most 
related to perceived control' in the domains of Actions & Behavior and 
Emotions. Well-being was most relateld to control- needs and "misfit" in 
the domains of Actions L Behavior and Work Life. On the whole, control 
in the self-oriented domains of Actions & Behavior and Emotions appeared . 
to be most important among the domains'for pred i ct i ng .we 1 1 -be i ng. These 



4. 



results indicated that not. only perceived control i but also 'desired 
control and misfit between perceived and d,esired controti should be 
considered when examining the impa'ct of control on well-being. 



The concept of perceived control b^*^ ' *-n a central issue in a 
substantial body of psychological rest.-- :h has developed over the 
last several decades^ Numerous theor ■■■ :■ dels have proposed that 
perceived 'control is an important factbr :ing a variety of 

behavjoral, cognitive, af feet i ve,' and physic^ c Jtcomes .such as 
motivation, learning, depression, and hfealth (Abramson, Seligmah, 6 
Teasdale, 1978; Coates Wortman, I98O; Kranl^: & Schulz, * I98O; Lefcourt, 
1982; Rotter, 1966; Seligman, 1975; Wortman, ' r^76) • 

Much of the prior research on control has made two assumptions. . 
First, it has frequently been assumed that beliefs about control reflect 
a generalized personality trait which col or s -per cept i ons- across a . - 
variety of life situations. The second common assumption has been that 
the more personal control people perceive themselves as having, the 
better off they wi 1 1^ be. The *corol lary to this assumption is that 
people want as much personal control as they can get. Yet, various . 
theoretical considerations and some recent empirical litera-ture suggest 
that these assumptions might not always be appropr i ate. The specific 
issuer, addressed, here can be formulated in terms of two pr imary research 
questions: (a) Do percept ions . of and needs for control vary across 

d i f f er ent life domains? and (b) is h iq her perceived personal contro l 

always associated with greater well-being? This paper examines these 
assumptions and presents findings which are relevant to them. 
General izabi 1 i ty of Control Across Domains 

Rotter *s (I966) early work on "general ized expectancies" for control 
over reinforcements has greatly influenced much of the subsequent 
research on control. One aspect of this theoret 1 ca 1 approach, which ^ 
stems from social learning theory, suggests Jthat peopl e general ize their 



perceptions of control over rewards i n one situation to other similar 
S;i tuations . Such gerieral izat ion leads to development of a general 
attitude or belief about the causal relationship between one's behavior 
and its consequences. The resulting generalized "locus" of perceived 
control prodaces characteristic differences across individuals which can 
influence behavior in a broad range of life situations. J n this 
conceptualization, individuals are norma 1 1 y d i str i buted along an 
internal ^external continuum ac'cording to their generalized expectancies 
for control. "Internals" at one end of the continuum believe that they 
can exert personal behavioral control over rewards, whereas "externals" 

at the other end believe rei nf orcements are controlled by factors. 

1 

outside of their personal behavior (e.g., control rests with fate or 
powerful others in the envi po.nment) • However, subsequent research hars ^ 

d 

suggested that control expectat i ons_ m i ght be more appropriately 

» . ■« 

conceptualized using a multidimensional framework rather than a single 
* ■ . ■ *' ■ 

continuum (Collins, 197^; Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beatti e, 1969; Gurin, 

Gurin, .& Korr i son, J978; Lab, 1970; Levenson, 1.973a. b,c, 197^; Mirels, . 

1970; Parsons & Schnei der , 197^.; Reid. 6 Ware, 197^) - o 

Levenson and others (cf., 197^. Levenson 6 Miller, 1976) have 

._s uqig esl e.d_tb5JL_J5j&p.ajLaJtJLQg„e^^ 

control by others and control by chance factors, has important 

theoretical significance. For exampl e, control by trusted, others may be 

predictable and even des i rabl e, , On^the other hand, control by chance 

factors often impl i es; unpred! ctabi 1 i ty and randomness; hence it may be 

perceived as more threatening and stressful. Beliefs 6n these two 
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external dimensions rrray, therefore, have a differential impact on s 
behavior gnd other outcomes [see also Rotter's (1975) discussion of 

• . • r * 

"defensive" and "pass ive" externa 1 s] . 

Regardless of whether contrpl expectanc i es are conceptualized as ^ 
single or multidimensional, social learning theory would predict that 
control expectancies can influence behavior in a given situation in two 
different ways: (a) generalized expectancies for control influence 
behavior when. a situation is novel or ambiguous, and when objective 
sources of control have not been clearly perceived; , and (b) specific 
expectancies for control will have an impact when it has been clearly 
defined whether or not a person has conlirol in a situation — that is,' 
whether reward is contingent on behavior (cf.. Rotter, 1966; 1975)- ' 
Thus, it might be predicted that genera 1 i zed 'expectanc i es for control, 
as reflected in general locus'of control measures, might be superceded 
by. expectanc i es i n* spec if i c types of situations in which differences in 
obj ecti^viST control are more readi ly perceived. For example, expectancies 
for control might be quite different when one considers various subsets 
of life situations (e,g., work life vs. home life vs. emotional life). 
Assuming that the one' s 'objective tabi 1 i ty to control reinforcements 

-thjio u gh_b eh avior v,3ries across s>ituations arid— thai— peo p^le-d o— not — — 

necessarily over-generalize from one domain to the next, global 
assessments of "internal" versus "external" locus of control might . 
sometiines be 1 ess aippropr i ate than more specific ones which reflect a 



particular life domain. 




Control perceptions may Have a differential impact on outcomes 
depending on the domain in which they are perceived. Only a few studies 
have used domain-specific measures of control or addressed the issue of 



general versus domain-specific expectancies.- One example is the 

J 

development of the Health Locus of Control Scale by Wallstdn and 
colleagues (WalUton, Wallston, Kaplan L Maides, 1976)/ Another _exampl e 
is the literature on "participation" in the work domain (cf., French & 

Caplan, 1973) ** The term "domain" is used in this paper simi lar 1 y to' . 

- ■ ■ . ■ * 0. 

the way others have used ^the term (Andrews, I98I; Pervin, 1977)- A life 

domain refers to a situational context which is more specific than a 

global " 1 i f e-as-a-whol e" context but whi.ch generalizes across an array 

of very specific situations all dealing with a similar context (e.g., 

home/family, life, jwork, • school , self, health, etc.).. Previous research 

has indicated that re lativel y few domains can character ize . a wide 

variety of life sitgations (cf , Pervin, 1977) 1 and that evaluations of 

relatively few life domains seem to "add up" to more global life 

evaluatibns (Andrews, 198I) . Thus, in the current study, a few specific 

life domai ns were' e^xami ned as well as a rfiore global 1 i f e-as-a-whol e 

"domain" (the batter was intended to reflect some generalization across 

more specific life domaifis) . c 

• • ..... 

Differentiating domain-specific expectations would seem important 

for better understanding the. construct of control , and the mectiani sms by 



-wh-i-ch—Be+fef-s— about— corrtro^ — i^mpact~on~adapt-i-ve— f unct-1 oni-ng. — For 

example, it seems likely that people might accurately perceive and 



^ The Concept of participation overlaps with the general concept of 
control in that ttie term has been used to refer" to the "process' in which 
two or more parties influence each other in making certain plans, 
policies, and decisions" (French, Israel, & As', I96O) . Several studies 
have shown that par t i c i pat i oji in organizational dec i s iorf processes leads 
to higher prody^ct i v i ty , i ncreased job ^ati sf act ion, iand improved 
•^i nterpersonal relations (cf . , French, Kay, & Meyer , T 966; Coch & French, 
19^8), Thus, the generally positive impact of participation in the work 
domain is consistent with the findings of posjtive outcomes frequently 
associated with personal control but extends, these frndings into the 
particular domain of work. ' 



« » - ' \ • . 

.. ^ . ' ^ A 

wi llingly accept' thEt" they have diffeP'ing amounts of objective control 

in diff^tent types of 'c irtumstances . A per son. wi th ^^a heal th. problem ^ 

mighl gladly accept external control by an "expert" (e.g. ♦ a doctor) and 

even prefer not to have persorral control when his or her health is 

threatened. Yet this same pe/son mi^ht concurrently feel a, high. degree . 

of personal control', in another domain such ^s at work. Similarlyi it 

is conceivab.le that some people who maintain high' control over their 

personal lives might be quite happy to relinquish responsibilities on 

the job and readily accejirt the "legitimate" external control of. a boss. 

Desipe for Contrxpl ' • , 

As noted earlier, a second common, assumpti'on made in control 

research is that people always want as much personal control as they can 

get--and the- m'ore" they have the better, ^p^ever, some' recent . 1 i terature' 

has questioned whether perceptions and/or "des i res for high levels of 

personal control are necessarily more ada'^tive or beneficial (cf.,* 

— • " > ■• ■ c 

Abbey, 1982; Janof f-Bulman S Brickman, I98C; Rodin, Rennert S Solomon, 
.1980; Rothbaum, 1982; Karabenick & Srull, 1978^ iPi^ttman & Pittman, 

1979) • For example, Janof f-Bu Iman and Brickman (I98O) argued that it is 

<■ 

not necessarily adaptive for individuals to have extremal yh i gh 

- - 7- — . ^ 

expectations foT control when those expectations lead them, to persi st in 
a task after repeated failures. Th^e authors suggested that a crucial • 
factor in adaptive functioning is being ^able to discriminate situ^jtions 
for which persistent attenripts at control will pay off from ones which' 
will 'not yield to a person's attempts at control. Thus, having 

^ The terms internal control and personal control are*^ used 
, interchangeably in this paper. 




different perceptions of control across si»tuatipns in wh i ch: obj ect j ve 

t . • • ■ ^ ••• ' • . 

control does indeed vary would^ s^eem to be more' adaptive than over-' 

general izing .subjective contro.1 from onie s i trual ion to the next. 

• ■ . •» 

This a^rgument is relevant-^to research dealing with estivation for 



control and whetj>er' high or low perceptions of personal con.trol are 

assp^iated wi.th pos i tjve ^outcomes and • adapt ive behavior. F^pr examp.le. 

Burger and Cooper (1979) found that i nd i v i dual s* wi th a. high need for 

control had the "illusion of control" over chance outcomes in a gambling 

* ' 

b'fehavior experiment. And, -although having an illusion of control can be 

beneficial in some c i r-carostances (cf., Lefcourt, 1973), it is also easy 

to imagine cases- in the "real world" in which such misperceptions of. . 

control, over reality could be harmful ; obvious^examples are pathol ogpi ca 1 

gamblers or^high risk-takers who have 3 poor objective sense of their 

own vulnerability in situations which are dangerous or have^ potential ly 

serious negative consequ^ces. ' - ^ 

Burger and Cooper (1979) also found that i nd ivi dua 1 s with a^Kigh 

^'dfesire for control tended to be more susceptible to learned helplessness 

than persons who have lower motivat.ibn for control. These findings are* 

consistent with those of Pittman and ttman .(1979) who. examined the 

effects of he 1 p^^essness training on individuals identified as having 

either ;an internal or external locus pf control. In their experiment, 

conditions of*, low helplessness training produced results typical of most 

y 

^ c ' ^ 

control research with internals'performing better on an anagraiji task and 

externals performing worse. However, after high, helplessness training, 

internals showed greater^ performance decrements and refpofted higher 

depression than externals did.. Overa 1 1 , these results suggest that 

harving a high iiiternal control orientation might be detrimental in 



fVu^lrating conditions where one's sense of control or^astery is 

/ ' - - . . - . . ^ ' . ' . 

threatened. In ^uchV.ondi tions,. lower expectations for personal* control 

mi ght be more adapt ive. . - o ' * 

Other research has alsb pointed to factors which might influence 

the desire for control and whether h'igh perceived personal ^control will 

*, . . . , ^' - - <j 

result I n pos I tive outcomes. For example, Rodin, R^rinert, and Solomon 

(>980) questioned some of* the basic assumpt i on-s about control which ' 

: ■ \ . ' . . ' ^' 

trea't it as a "panacea for life problems.'' These authors suggested that 

one's desire to have control might depend on havi ng enough information 

to evaluate alternative courses of action so as to increase the****^ 

prbbabi 1 i ty of getting the best possible outcome. Peop 1 e ' s wi 1 1 i ngne^s 

• ■ 

,to takV.responsibi 1 i ty for dec i s i on-mak i ng and exertion of control may 

■ ■' J' ■' . ' ■ ' ^ 

depend oh having sufficient information and expertise^ to hanclle a gfven • 

situation (see.also French, et al., 196O) . Such" f I nd i ngs suggest that 

> ■ '■ • " . • ^ 

control over decision-making is desirable onlywhien i nd i vi dua 1 s ^f ee 1 

' . ~ . . ' • ' ■ . • -. 

that having'such control provides an opportuh'fty to bring about good 
outcomes and minimize negative outcomes. * . 

All these studies see^m -to suggest that at least for some. '/ 
individuals unde^r some circumstances perceptions and/or des i res for low 
personal control (or high: external- control) might actually be more 
function^l--;or at leas't not detrimental. Not all people have the power, 
expertise, or inclination to take p)Brsonal control in a 1 1 c ircumstances . 
Lowering ooe*s expectations fop- how much contrbj one can exert in 

certain situations might be more adaptive than persisting i n unrea 1 i ^t i c 

f 

expectations that produce repeated failures (cf., 'Jahof f-Bulman & 
Brickman, I98O) . Simi-larly, in situations where people truly have 
little objective control or personal knowledge, it might be better to 



defer to the externa) control of a trusted powerful other or "expert" 
who i s wi 1 1 i ng to . take respons i bi 1 i ty and is 1 i kely* tcf make good 
decisions. _ , 

Person-Egvi rbjiment F i t * • - ' * , 

the studies just revi'ewed were selected Because they alf point to 

the potential importance of c6nsidering two aspects of control. . 

simultaneously: :the amount of control One has^and the amount of. contrbl 

one desires.. Most research on contrpl ha§ focus.ed only on the first; 

that is, how much control people think they have (or expect to htve) . 

t 

However, it seems reasonable that 'having, more control than one wants in 

\ ' " ' • 

a given situation might produce ju^t as many negative effects ais havi-ng 

too little cdntrol. For example^ being in a situation in which one has 

more responsibility or control over others than one f eiel s comf or tab 1 e 

. ' - . , • -N . ... ■ 

with can produce stress and subsequent strain (Cobb, 1973; French & 
Caplan, 1973) • Indeed, most people can probably think of settings in 
which they would be. quite happy and actually relieved to have someone 
else be in charge and make decisions. ' ^ 

There have been a^few stud1 es suggesti ng more pos i t i ye outcomes 
when an ind iv idua 1 '"s control orientation was matched to the demands of 
the s i tuat ion (Browne 11 , -1982;- BazermafTr^-l^^; Karabenick Srul^ 
Quaglieri,, I98O; Rothbaum, We>S2, & Snyder, I982) . For example, 
Brownell (1 982)'^examined the impact of locus of control on performance 
while manipulating subjects' perceived si tuational control (which was 
manipulated by a 1 ter i ng ..the subjects* involvement in and influence over 
decision-making inthe experimental task). He found that internally- 
oriented subjects both performed better and enjoyed the task more under 
conditions of h i gh s i tuat i ona 1 (i.e., objective) control, whereas 



externa 1 1 y~or i ent^d subjects performed bet-ter and enjoyed the task more 
under conditions of low situational control, A conceptually related 
stHjdy by Bazerman (^982) examined the impact on performance when there 
was either congYuence or misfit between the amount of contro 1 ava i 1 ab 1 e ' 
to a person and the person's perceived abi-Jity to make use of that 
control. He also found poorer performance in situations that provided 
either too much or, too little control relative to a persor>'s perceiv&d^ 
ability to exercise contro^. 

.Such stud i es further^ Support ^^he potential importance of 

c . ■ \ 

considering both how iuuch, coT»trol people perceive they have as well as . 

how^ ipy ch control they want to have> The no.tion that there js sgme 

optimal blend of these two aspects of control can be formulated nicely 
using Person-Environment (P-E) '^Fit theory (French, Rodgers, and Cobb, 
197^; French 6 Kahn, 1962). Using this theory, one would hypothesize 
that it is not necessarily the absolute amount of internal or external 
coptrol a person has that affects psychological adjustment, but" rather 
the relationship between what- the person has compared to what he or she ^ 
'desires. -Under* this formulation one would hypothesize that "'^misfit'* 
between the control one- has versus desire^s would cause psychological 
stress and thereby produce poor affect and impaired cognitive and 
behavioral functioning.^ 

Examining perceptions of control in terms, of a P-E F i t- mcdel could 
provide a more powerfuT framework for relating beliefs about control to 
adaptive functioning. This r.vodel provides a theoretical rational for 
integrating Jiiultiple aspects of the control construct (e.g., objective 
vs. subjective control; perceived vs. desired control). For example, 
P-E Fit theory proposjcs that when a person's needs (e.g., desires for 
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control) are greater than the envi ronmental supplies available for 
satisfying those needs (e,g,, opportunities for behavipr'al control over 
re'w^rds) , a stressful state exists'which produces "strain" (e.g*, 
'eel i'ngs of deprivation, frustration, dissatisfaction, aggression, 
negative affect, ^and maladaptive behavior)/ Similarly, if the 
envj ropmental demands for personal control (e,g,, responsibilities for 
others and decision-making) are higher than a person's abilities or | 
des i res, ' thi s also should produce stress related to the threat of 1 
failure or actual negative outcomes resulting from lack' of ability. 
This condition should also produce negative consequences such as poor 

aLtecl-and-^impa i r-ed— perforjnance-;^ — UstrTg~t:he— P?^~F-tt"^odelT~<i"o^^^ 

be examined in the context of a broad theoretical formulation which 
integrates a set^ of ^concepts and mechanisms considered important for 
maintaining or improving psychological adjustment and functioning 
(Caplan, 1983; Caplan, Cobb, French, Harrison, & Pinneau, I98O; French, 
Caplan,^ Harrison, 1983; Frencl>., et aK, 197^; Harrison, 1978)- 
Summary of Research Issues and Hypotheses 

This paper questions two general assumptions frequently made in * 
research on control. The appropriateness of ^these 'assumptions are 
addressed in- terms of the two general research questions summarized 
below, ^ 

a. Are perceptions and needs for control the same across a. sampling 
of 1 i f e doma ins ? !t has been proposed here that the control one has and 
wants might vary across different 1 i fe domains. For. example, one 
specific hypothesis is that individuals might perceive more internal 
control over their personal lives than their work lives because work 
(unUke one's personal life) is a domain in which authoritative others 



(e.g., bosses) usually have "legitimate" power. It. might also be 
hypothesized that individuals will want Jess personal control over 
domains where they feel less competent to deal with problems. For 
example, people who have recent 1 y experienced a threat to their health 
might prefer control over that domain to be in the hands of an expert or 
-powerful other" (such as a doctor) rather than in their own hands or 
left up to chance. ' 

b. Are perceptions of higher personal control "^always associated ^ 
with greater well-being? It has been proposed here that this might 
depend on the life domain. For example, people's general wellrbeing may 

be more affected by the perceived internal control they have^ver "self- 

* it 

o 

oriented" concerns (e.g. , emotions and personal beha^\6^or) than by^ the 
control others have over more "other-oriented" domains (e.g., work 
life). It-^has also been proposed h6re that congruence between the 
amount of control a person has and wants should be considered. It is 
hypothesized that the congruence or "fit" between the amount of control 
one has. and desires will be an important predictor of good adjustment 
and well-being above and beyond the absolute amount of control one has. 
For example, a person who perceives low personal control at, work but 
also desireis low personal control ^at work would be predicted to show 
better affective adjustment than an individual who has relatively high 
personal control but desires a lot-more. Xhis prediction would not be 
made^by researchers who assume that the absolute amount of personal 
control one perceives is the critical factor. 
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Method 

Subjects 

The sample consisted of approximately 3^0 adults (6l% women ahd 39% 
men) who were visiting one of three major out-patient clinics in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. These individuals were recruited as 
respondents because they were part of a readily available subject pool 
representing a wide spectrum of individuals for whom concerns in several 
life domains were likely to be salient. For example, compared to a 
sample of young college students, an older adult sample' of clinic out- 
patients, was expected tp have salient health concerns (which were 
serious enough to warrant consulting a physician but not severe enough 
to prohibit out-patient status) and to have a broad range of concerns in 
a number 'of life domains such as fami.ly and personals life and work life. 
Virtually all individuals asked to fill out a questionnaire agree to do 
SO. However, a small number of people were called to see the doctor 
before completing the questionnai re, so they were not included in the 
analyses. » 
Procedures j . - 

Tra-ined interviewers from the Field Section of the Institute for 
Social Research went to each of the three 6ut-pati1ent clinics to recruit 
respondents as soon as they beg^n waiting to se€ a physician. This was 
cons i dered a conveni ent t ime for pa t i ents to f^ar ti c i pa te in the study 

because most people had to wait before a doctor was available. The 

•p . ^ 

interviewer gave the subject one version of , the questionnaire which had 
been randomly selected from among the six possible versions (see 
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discussion of design below). The questjonnai re was self-administered, » 
but interviewers were available to answer any questions the respondents . 
had . " ^ 

Design » - ' 

The overall study design was a 3~f actor ,mi xed design with one 
between-^subjects factor^ ("life domain") and ' two wi th i n-subjects 
factors ("dimension" of control and "perceptions and needs" for 
control) . Control was measured with reference to one of six life 
domains: Work Life, Health, Personal Life, Emotions, Actions 6 Behavior, 
or Life as a Whole.** Perceptions of control were measured in three 
dimensions frequently examined in control research: internal (or 
personal) control, control by others, and control by chance factors. In 
order to apply the P-E Fit model, perceptions and needs for control were 
measured by asking questions in two commensurate forms: one referred to 
the, amount of control the person had and the other referred to the 
amount of control the person would like to have . Asking these questions^ 



3 Ideally, it wouldi have been preferable to make "life domain" also a 
wi thin-subjects factor Ln which all control questions were asked, for 
each life domain rather than having subjects answer only with reference 
to o^e specific domain. However, this was not feasible for ,two reasons. 
First, ar quest i onna i re containing a sufficient number of items for 
reliable measurement. ofJ^twq types of control in three dimensions 
repeated for gix different Pfe domains would have been prohibitively 
long and repet i t i ous. Second differences in the meanings of similarly 
worded questions in such a long questionnaire would undoubtedly have 
been blurred, which would have compromised any true internal and 
divergent validity oiF the sObscdles. 

* We originally jSlanned to include a "self" domain. However, because, 
we wanted to phrase questions both in terms of feelings and of 
bf^haviors, two separate "domains" were included — Emotions and Actions & 
Behavior — in an attempt to address these two general aspects of the 
self. Also, Life As A Whole was included as a global "domain" which 
hopefully would represent a kipd of summing up or averaging of mope 
specific domains (see footnote 1). ^ * 



with parallel wordings made it possible to compute disc/epancy scores 
indicating P-E *'misfit" drh control (cf., French, et al, 197^? Harrison', 
1978): 
Measures 

Measures of control perceptions and needs . As indicated above, 
questions werje designed to measure perceived- and desired control for 
three dimensions of control (internal, others, and chance). Jwo items, 
which were developed a priori to measure each of, these six constructs, 
were* averaged to form the primary indices. The basic stems of the 
control items were very similar in all versions of the questionnaire. 
Only the frame of reference varied according to which life domain a 
subject had been randomly instructed to\:onsider whi le responding. For 
example, a person assigned to the Work Life domai n/would be asked: 

"During the last 7 days, how much did others determine wi jt you did at 

\ 

work?" Whereas, someone assigned to the Personal life domain would be 
asked: "During the last 7 days, how much did others determine what 
happened in your personal life?" Similarly worded items asked about how 
much the respondent wanted others to determine what happened in a given 
domain. Responses to all items were made using a 5"Poirit Likert-type 
scale with values' rangi ng from "not much" [1] to "a greatdeal" [5] of 
control . 

Measures of "misfit" on control . For each of the three dimensions - 

o 

of control (internal, others, and chance) "misfit" measures were 
constructed to indicate the relative incongruence between the amount of 
control respondents had versus the amount they wanted t6 have. As 
described above, P-E Fit theory has proposed that perfect congruence 
between what a person has and wants should be related to less "strain" 
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(i.e., better well-being). However, ci i screpancy .or *'inisfit" between 

• •' . ' . ...-*' 

what a person has relative to what that person wants should be 

) - 
associated with higher strain and poorer well-being (cf., French, et 

al., 197^; Caplan, et al., 198O; Harrison, 1978). Stra i a ecu 1 d resul t 

from such incongruence regardless of whether the misfit was in the 

direction of "excess" • (i .e. , person has more control than wants) or 

■ • . ■ . ■ X 

"deficiency" (i.e., person has less control than wants). " 

The hypothesis that decreased well-being could result from haxm^g, 
either too much or too little of something relative to what one wanted 
is equivalent to proposing an interaction effect with strain which has 
explanatory power above and beyond the additive effects of the "have"-^^ 
and "want" components. Possible models for such an interaction have 
been discussed extensively elsewhere (cf., Caplan, et al.^ I98O; French, 
et al., 197^; Harrison, 1978; Kahana, 1975) • The most common tec-hnique 
modeling such a P-E fit interaction i s^ to compute the absolute 
discrepancy between what one has relative to what one wants.* This 
term is then added to the regression equation, after the "have" and / 
"want" components have been entered, to see if it explains any 
add i t i ona-r var i ance. Hence, in the present study, misfit scores' were 
created by summiing the absolute values of the differences between 
commensurate pairs of "have" and "want" control iXems. For example, if- 
a person gave responses of "3" and "i*" to the first pair of items 

* Although discrepancy scores present ia number of problems (e.g., 
reduced reliability), they have an interesting advantage oyer the raw* 
scores from which- they were computed: constant factors that influence 
respondents ' answer s (generating either stable, "true score" or 
correlated measurement error) are cancelled out Khen the raw scores are 
subtracted. Thus, discrepancy scores are free of such constant factors 
•cleaving only "true differences" and random noi$e in the difference 
measures. 



measuring "have*' and "want" but gave responses of *"5" and "2" tq the 
second pa i r of commensurate i tems , this per son ' s contro 1 misfit. s;:ore 
would be "i*" (i.e., |3-^| |5-2| = k) . Absolute misfit scores created 
this way were then used in linear regression procedures to model 
interaction* effects on well-being measures. 

Measures of well-being . Indicators of general well-being included' 
standardized scales for anxiety, depression, and quality of life. 
Anxiety and depression were assessed with items'from the Hopkins Symptom 
Checklist- (Derogatis, Lipman, Ricke-ls, Uhlenhuth & Covi, 197^) • 
Responses were made using a if-point Likert-type scai,e indicating how 
much during th:e last seven days the respondent was bothered by an aspect 
of anxiety or depression. Perce ived* qua 1 i ty of life was assessed with 
standard .items developed by Andrews & Withey (1976). These items asked 
about how the respondent felt about friends and acquaintances, home 
life, heaKh, self, job, the way problems werie"°handled, and life as a 
whole. Respc>nse? we?e~^rnade_us i ng a 7"Point "te^-rible to delighted" 
scale (cf., Andrews t Withey, 1976) f and^were-^averaged to form the-life 
qual i ty sea 1 e. ' ■ ^ ^^^"^ — 

Resul ts 

Differences in Control Across Life Domains 

The first research question was .whether control perceptions and 
needs were the same across different life domains. To address this 
question, a one-way multivariate analysis of variance was run to 
determine whether the perceived and desired control measures considered 
s imul taneously (i.e., controlling for correlations among the control 
measures) varied acro&s the six Jife domains. This was followed by 



univariate analyses of var i ance^long with all pairwise Scheffe 

■J 

comparisons to exaniine spec i f i c 'group mean differences for each control 

•% 

\ndex. These results are presented in Table 1. 

[.nsert Table 1 ^^bout here. , 

The hANOVA test for the equality of group means produced an F«2.07 

» 

(p<.00l) , suggesting overall significant mean differences among the 
domains. Considering the measures of control perceptions and needs f 
simultaneously, there were significant (p<«05) mean differences, between 
(a) the Health domain and all other domains ancT (b) th& Woi9k domain and 
both Actions & Behavior and Life as^ a Whole. 

Univariate ANOVAs indicated significant {p<.05) r-s»tat i st i cs for 
3 of 6 control indices: internal .control one had, internal control onie 
wanted to have, and control one wanted . other s to have. The pairwise 
Scheffe comparisons for these threfe control indices indicated that most 
of the significant difference^ occurred' between the domains of Work 
Life, Health, and Actions & . Behavior. The average amount of internal 
''control one had was significantly lower over Work Life and Health than ^ 
over both Actions & Behavior and Life as a Wjjole. Also, the internal ' 
control one wanted over both Work Life and Health was significantly 

' c 

lower th^fi over both Actions 6 Behavior and Emotions. In fact, desired 
internal control over Health was significantly lowfer than all other 
domains except for Work Life. The last major difference was that 
respondents wanted others to have significantly more control over the 
Health domain than over any other domain. The domains of Personal Life, 
£mot i ons , and Life as a Who le, wercnot— si gru-f i cant^y-dfff erent'Tr'om^each 
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Other for any of these control indices;- Nei ther perceived nor desired 
control by chance factors varied significantly (p >.05) across any &f 
the 1 i f e domai ns. , \ . 

Consistent with common assumptions about control, most respondents 
wanted more i nterna 1 '^control and less external control than they had. 

Jn each of the life domains, respondents on the average desi red' higher 

* ■ ^ 

levels of internal control than they perceived t^iey had; on the other 
hand, respondents desired lower levels of control, by others and by. 
chance than they perceived they had. • 

Th i^s a 1 so» tended to be true at the individual level. Considering 
all domains together, scores computed for each individual by summing the 
discrepancy between commensurate "have" and "want" items indicated that 
55% of respondents had less internal control than they wanted, whi 10^28% 
had exactly what they -wanted ; 17% of respondents had more internal 
control than they wanted. Similar computations indicated that 66% of 
respomdents felt that they were controlled by others more than they 

wanted, while 23% of . respondents felt that others had just the right. 

f - ■ • 

amount of control; only 11% of respondents wanted others to have more 

control than they had. Similarly, 57% thought chance factors controlled 

\ ■ , 

things more than they wanted, while 33% had exactly what they wanted; \ 

only 10% of respondents wanted^ more chance control than they had. 




Although the percentages g iven above reflect the "average" domar^W^ 
it should be noted that there was some var i a i i on among* doma i ns in the 
percentages of people who h^d more or less of a given type of control 
than they wanted. Table 2 i nri \ r^l^ fpr_ each ) ! f ^ doma ? n-±iafr-lppr-^^^nt-Ag^- 

of people who had "perfect fit" with regard to a given dimension of 
control (i.e., the amount they had was exactly what they wanted). Table 
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2 also indicates the percentage of people having "deficiency misfit" on 
a given control dimension (i.e., the amount of contVo} they had was 1 ess 
than-the amount tbey Wanted), and the percentage of respondents having 

"excess misfit" (i.e.,* the amount of control they had was moVe than the 

■ . ft — — . 

amount they wanted) . * 

--: 

«• ' Insert Table 2 about here. 



It is interesting to note that very few respondents reported having 
excess misfit on i^te^rna^l control (i.e., having more than^they wanted) 
in the domains of Emotions (9%) and ActTqns & Behavior (8%).. However, 
in the health domain, 31% of respondents reported excess misfit on 
internal contr*ol . These trends were reversed*^ for the external ^ 
dimensions of control. For example, very' few people reported^ deficiency 
misfit for control by other^ in *the domains of Emotions (5%) i Actions S 
Behavior (7%). and Personal Life (7%); however, 26% reported d^fi c i ency 
misfit on control by others in the Health domain (i.e., they wanted 
others -to have more control over health). Chance co'ntrol produced 
results similar to control by others except that the percentage having 
deficiency misfit in the Health domain was, smaller {\k%) . 
Differential Impact of ' Control^ Across Domains 

The second research question was whether higher perceived internal 
control (and lower external control) would be associated with greater 
well-being across all the life domains examined. This question was 



„* — T h e se -measu r e s o f- f i^~weT fe^ c bmpuTed b y summ i n g the, diff erences for 
commensurate "have" and "Want" items for a given control construct. 
They were "computed the same way as. the "absolute misfit" scores (see 
Methods) except that the absolute value of. the discrepancies between 
items was not taken. 'In this way, the distributions of positive values 
indicating "excess misfjt" and negative vaVues indicating "deficiency 
misfit" could be observed^ separately for descriptive purposes. 
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addressed using corret^ational and multiple regression procedures. 
Analyses relating the control indices to the aftect and quality of life 
scales were computed wi thin groups so that the magnitudes and patterns 
of association for the different life domains could^^ibe compared. These 
comparisons i nd i cated whether the three dimensions of perceived control 

had more impact on wel l-.being in certain life domains than in others. 

I ■ •' ■ ■ - - ^ 

Perceptions, needs, and misfit ori control: Bivar iate anal yses . 
F-irst, to malcc sure that the, var ious ^control measures were tapping 
different aspects of the jconstruct > the i^ntegcorrelat ions among IJiese 
measures were examined. Consistent with previous- research, the 
internal, others, and chance control measures generally appeared- to 5e 
measuring different dimensions. Averaging across all domains, perceived 
internal control was correlated r = -.ll* with perceived control by 
others (ranging from +.20 to -.30 in specific domains), and r ^.-.0^ 
with perceived chance control (ranging from +.06 to -.15 in specific 
domains); perceived control by others and chance control were correlated 
r « .23 (ranging from -.01 to +.^8 in specific domains). Also averaging 
across all domains, desired internal control was correlated r «= ".29 
with desired control by others (ranging from +:06 to in specific 

domains), and r« -.22 with desired chance control (ranging from +.03 to 
-.50 in specific domain^); desired control by others and chance control 
were correlated r « .35 (ranging from .20 to .55 in specific domains). 
Overall, desired control in the three dimensions was somewhat more 



"^TgTny^ intercor related than perceived control; however, none of the 
relationships were high enough to suggest they >yere measuring the same 
dimension. 
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^' The bivariate r^e 1 at i onsh i ps between the "have" and "want" measure^ 
'Were also examined ;.to make' sure they were not measuring the same thing. 
For example, if p.eople had already succes'fef u 1 1 y coped with "misfit" on 
control by^adjusting the^ir aspirations .("want") to match their 
perceptions ©f what they "heve," (cf., French," et al'., 197^), then the 
cor^relations between the perceived and desired control measures might be 
too high to detect d^* scr imi nant validi^ty. Although the "have" and 
"want", measures were correlated, the relationships were high enough . 

"to indicate that they were measuring identical perceptions and desires. 

A/ . • . ' ■ 

Averaging across all domains, perceived -^nd desired internal control 
were correlated r = . 36* (rang i ng from .15 to, .51 in specific domains); 
perceived and desired control by others were correlated r * .3^* (ranging 
from -.02 to .52 in specific domains); and perceived and desired chance 
control were correlated r « .38, (ranging from .04 to .69 in^specifio ^* 
domains)* In the . domains in which' these correlations w^re, fairly high, 
there might be some spurious similarity in the patterns of findings for 
the bivariate relationships between perceived anfi des i red- control with 
the well-being measures, however, thPs w.as not a problem in the 
regression procedures reported in the next section because they 
controlled for any overlap (i.e., correlation) between the "have" and 
"want" measures. , . ^ 

Also important for overall interpretation of this study's findings 



were the intercorrel ations among the dependent variables measuring 
well-being. The life quajity measure was correlated r «= - .49 with 
anxiety and r « -.56 with depression; anxiety and depression were 
correlated r «= .70. Thus, to some extent there should kfe a tendency for 
the pattern of findings to be somewhaf similar for each of these 
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well-being measures simply because they are fairly highly correlated. 

' • N, . • ■ . 

However, these three measures did n&t\§eem to be measuring identical 
aspects of^ wel 1 -be i ng, ' so they were each anaVyzed separately. The 
reader should keep i n mi nd, . though, that the findings relating control 
to each' of these wel 1 -bei nq measur es do not represent independent 

assessments of the rel at i onsh i ps. ^ 

* ■ ■ - 

Tab+e 3 presents the correlations between the three wel 1-bein*g :,v . 
measures (ahxiety, depres-sibn, and life quality) and the three types of 
control measures: (a) percept ions (i , the control one h_ad )> , (b) 
needs/motives (j.e., control one wanted ) ; and (c) absolute misfit 
between what one had and wartted. Correlations are presented for each of 
the three dimensions of tontrol (internal, others^ and chance). For : ; 
'exampl ei,* the f i rst number in the tdble,>.10, is the correction between 
anxiety and the amount of internal control one had over the Work Life 
domain. These zero-order correlations are presented to Indicate the 
dfrection and magnitude of the simple bivariate relationships between a 
given control index and well-being measure (r.e.^ not controlling for 
the effects of any other variables).-^ . . 



nsert Table 3 about here. 
^ . ^ . . - . 



Overall,vthe directions of the correlations were highly consistent 
with what would be predicted from previous research on controK Higher 
internal control was genera 1 \y associated with greater well-being, ' 
whereas external contro.l by others, and chance tended to be related to 
lower well-being. However, there were quite a; f ew di f f erences in -the 
sizes of correlatPons between any wi th i n-doma i n set of control and-well- 
being fneasures. For example, sometimes the highest correlation involved 



"percep't ions of the control one liad , other times the highest correlation 
involved the control one wanted , and other times the highest correlation 
l*nvolved the m jsf 1 1 measure. 

A simple count' af the significant correlations involving each of 
these types of control measures showed that the misfit indices produced 
the'most significant correlations (25).. followed by the amount of 
control one had (20) and the amount of control ojie wanted (17) • There 
also seemed to be a difference in the^ number of significant correlations 
produced in different life domains. Again, simple count of the number 
of s i gni f i cant correlations in each of the "doma i ns showed that the s 



highest numbers were produced in the domains of Actions £ Behavior, (16) ^ 



Li^fe as a/Whole (15) » and Emotions (11). Fewer significant corre 1 at i ons \ 
were fodnd i n the doma i ns of Personal Lif;e (8), Work Li^fe' (6), and 
Health (6). The control measures also predicfed depression and life 

, ■ " ■. ■ / . ■ ' ":■ r A • 

quality somewhat better than anxiety. Yhere were 2^ ^31 i grii f i c.a'nt 
correlations involving depres.sion, 22^ith. life quality, Snd Ib with^ ^ ) 
anxiety. * ^ , ^ - 

Perceptions, needs, and misfit on control: Regression analyses . 
A primary goal of this study'was to exami ne. whether a person's needs for 
control and/or "misfit" between perceptions and needs would expla^in 
variation in well-being above and beyond perceived control. 

» f 

H i erarch i <^a 1 multig^le regression procedures were used to'* explore this 
issue. 



' It should be noted that the counts provided in this paragraph were 
made primarily for descripti>4e purposes to summari2e the bivariate 
. findings. However, results of these counts parallel the resylts of the 
regression analyses, which are the more appropriate analyses for 
examining, the pattern of significant findings. . 
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Because measures of the perceived (or expected) control one has 
typi cal 1 Y have been used in previous research, the ''have*' measures of 
control were forced to enter first. into the regression equations 
predicting well-^being. Thus , .resul ts produced at the first step of the 
regressions can be - i nterpreted as conceptually similar to ones produced 
in much previous research. 

At the second step of the regressions, the "want"i^easures were . 
entered into the equations to determine whether they accounted for a 
significant increase in the variance beyond what was already accoynted 
_t? ^ ^)L^ h^e_'Jh^y e '^_jTie^s_U4^^^ 
variance were added woul d i nd i cate that needs/motive's for con-trol were 
important apart from perceptions of the control one has. 

At the third step of the regressions, the measures of "misfit" 
between perceptions and. needs for control were added into^the equations 
to determine whether they accounted for a significant .increase in 
variance beyond what was already accounted for by the "have" and "want" 
components of control. Cases in which misfit measures added significant 
amounts of variance would indicate that interactions resulting from the . 
discrepancy between perceptions and needs for control were important for 
predicting well-being above and beyond knowing only what ojie perceived 
and desired. 

Table k summarizes the results of the hierarchical regression 
analyses. At the firs-t step of the regressions, the "have" measures 
(perceptions) of control accounted for .s i gnifi cant amounts of variance 

c 

in the wefl-being measures in 37% of the cases (i.e., 20 of 5^ 
regressions). The "want" measures (needs/motives) cf control entered at 
the second step of the regressions accounted for significant additional 
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variance in 22% of the cases (i.eV; 42^of 5^ regressions). At the third 
step of the regressions, the '^misfit" meaTuTes^ ndj^^^ absolute 
discrepancy between perceptions and needs for control added significant 
amounts of variance beyond the "have" and "want^' measures in 28% of the 
cases (i.e./ 15 of 5^ regressions). In fact, the needs . and/or mi sf i t 
measures of control, accounted for s i gn i f i cant^ add it > ona 1 variance in 
well-being beyond that accounted for by perceived control in almost 1*5% 
of the regressions (2^ of 5^) - 

Insert Table k about here, : 

The distribution of significant effects varied, across the six life 
domains. Considering the "have," "want," and "misfit" measures 
together, the most significant effects were found in the domain ^of 
Actions & Behavior (15 instances of significant effects). The next 
h i ghest^ number of significant effects occurred in the domain of Emotions 
(9), followed by, Work Life and Life as a Whole (7 each). Personal Life 
(5), and Health {k) * Considering only the "want" and "misfit" measures 
of control, the domains producing the most significant effects were. 
Actions & Behavior (10) , Work Life (6), and Emotions (^4) . 

Jhe distribution of significant results alS|0 tended to.be 
diff et;ent.ia1 ly' distributed among the/three dimensions of control;^ (i .e. , 
internal, others, a^nd chance) . Cons ider i ng the V*have," "want," and 
"misfit" measures together, the measures of chance control produced the 
most significant effects * (19 instances) followed»by the measures of 
internal control (I6 instances) and control by others (12 instances). 
The "have" measure of Chance control produced the most .„s i gn i f i cant 
effects (9 instances) Whereas, the "want" measure for control by others 
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produced the fewest significant effects (1 instance). The Remaining 
measures produced e'ither 5 or 6 significant effects each. The number of 
significant effects produced by the misfit measures was equally 



instances in each). It might also be noted that' depress i on was 
significantly predicted by the control measures in these regression 
..analyses somewhat more of ten (18 instances) • than either life quality 
(15 instances) or anxiety {]M instances). 



hypothesized that people would perceive that they have and report fhat 
they want more personal control in domains related to self than in more 
interpersonal or other-oriented domains such as work life. It was' also 
hypothesized that individuals would want less personal control Qver 
domains 'in which they felt less competent to deal with domain-related 
problems, such as health. Results from this study provided mixed 
support for these hypotheses. 

As predicted, there were significant differences in perceptions and 
heeds for control across the sampling of six -domains examined in this 
study/ Most involved differences between* the domains of Actions & 
Behavior, Work Life,. and Health. As hypothesized, people had the most 
internal control over the self-oriented domain of Actions & Behavior and 
the least internal control over the more interpersonal and pther- 



^ The fact that depression was related to control more often than the 
other two well-being measures is consistent with previous literature on 
learned helplessness, which has been proposed as a model for depression 
(Seligman. 1975)- ^ 



distributed across, the internal, others, and chance dimensions (5 



Discussion 



D i f f erences i n Control Across Life Doma i fts 



Wth regard to the control generalization issue, \t was 
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oriented domain of Work Life. However, the domains of Emotions and 
Health might also be considered *'sel.f-oriented»*' and perceived internal 



control means for these domains were not among the highest. In fact, 
average internal control in^ the Health domain was the lowest, along with 



Work Life, of g,l 1 the domains. 

Finding that internal control over Health was lower than other 
domains, however, was consistent with the second hypothesis. It was 
Ihypothesi zed that people might be expected to percfeive 1 ess ' per sona 1 
control in domains where they did not feel competent to solve specific 
domain-related problems. In such cases, they might want others who are 
more knowledgeable or comfjeteht in solving such" problems to have 
control. The finding that participants in this study perceived and 
wanted low persona! control yet wanted others to have high levels of' 
control over the Health domain re'ative to other domains was consistent 
with this hypothesis.^ It Was very likely that these clinic, 
out-patients, whose heal^th had recently been threatened, would want 



control over health problems to be in the hands of a competent "other*' 
(e.g. , a physician) . 



control by others showed variation across life domains, no significant 
mean differences across domains were found for perceived control by 
others or for perceived and desired control by chance factors. 



tend to be lower and more uniform across a variety of life domains thah 
perceptions and needs for internal (or personal) control. This might be 
especially true for perceptions and desires for chance control because 
such control generally implies randomness and unpredictabi 1 i ty, which 



While both perceived and desired internal control and desired 



Perceptions and needs, for "externa 1 *' "types of control might generally 
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can be threatening and stressful in most life domains. This might be 
less consistently true for perceptions and needs for control. by others 
if the hypothesis about perceived competence in handling domain-specific 
problems is true. 

Results indicating some differences in perceptions and needs for 
control across life doma i ns^suggest that more global measures of control 
might sometimes be misleading or inappropriate. For example, a person 
whose health has recently been threateneci might perceive and desire low 
personal control over the health problem and want external control by an 



expert other. Yet that same per^son^^ght s imul taneousl y 'perceive and 
desire very high icnternai contrp^l over^'^ his or her, own actions and 



behavior. Such differences migh€^^ot be reflected in a global measure 
of *Mocus" of control and, therefore, their impact on various outcomes 
might not be observed. 

Differential impact of Control Across Life Domains 

Finding that there can be differences in perceptions of and desires 
for control in various life domains leads to the second major issue 
addressed in this research. That is, if perceptions and needs for 
control vary across life domains, ^so might the impact on well-being. A 
related issue is whether the relationship between well^-being and control 
is'' a. function only of perceptions about the amount of control one has or 
expects in a given domain or whether one's needs for control also relate 
/ to we 1 1 -be i ng . 

Perceptions of control ^ Overall, the findings re 1 at i ng wel 1 -be i ng 
to perceived control were consistent with previous research.- Although 
the magnitude of the correlations var ied greatly among lifedomains and 
dimensions of control (i.e., internal, others, chance), higher levels of 
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internal control tended to be associated wi.th greater well-being whereas 
higher levels of external control by others and chance tended to be 
related to poorer well-being. The magnitude of the correlations between 
percei-ved control and the wel 1 -be i ng measures were statistically 
significant most often in the domains of Actions & Behavior, Emotions, 
and Life as a Whole and least often' in the domains of Work Life, 
Personal Life, and Health. 

Measures of the amount of chance control one perceived produced a 
greater number of significant correlations with the we 1 1 -bei ng measures 
than did perceptions of internal control or control by others. Also, 
perceptions of chance control predicted the three wel 1 -bei ng measures 
equally well; whereas perceptions of internal control were more often 
related to life quality and perceptions of control by others were more 
often related to depression than to the other well-being measures. 

Needs fori control and "misfit ." Results presented here indicated 
that needs for control and misfit between needs and perceptions provid'ed 
additional explanatory power beyond control perceptions for predicting 
the measures of well-being used in this study; In almost kS% of the 
analyses examining uhis issue, either control needs or misfit (or both) 

^ " r 

accounted for s i gn i f i cant'^ add i t i ona 1 variance in well-being after 
perceived control -was taken into account. 

As with control perceptions, the needs and misfit measures of 
cont-i^o-l — i-n=trhe various life domains also tended to have, a differential 
impact on well-being. Needs for control and mVsf i t on control most 
often explained significant amounts of variance, after accounting for 
perceived control, in the domains of Actions & Behavior, Work Life, and 
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Emotions': Considering misfit on contnol specifically, it'^was most 
likely to have an impact on well-being independent of perceptions and' 
needs in the domains of Actions 6 Behavior and Work Life. 

ft is interesting to note that the measures of control perceptions 
needs, and misfit produced the greatest number of independent 
significant effects in the. life domains for which people felt they had 
and/or wanted either the most or least internal control. For example, 
the highest levels of perceived internal control were reported for the 
domains of Actions & Behavior and Life as a Whole while the lowest 
levels were reported for Work Life and Health. The'highest levels of 
desired internal control were reported in the domains of Actions 5 
Behavior and Emotions, while the lowest were in Work Life and Health^ 
The greatest number of independent significant effects produced by the 
control measures occurred for the domains of Actions 5 Behavior and 
Emotions, followed by Work Life and Life as a Whole, thus, control 
percept ions, needs, and misfit were all important predictors of 
well-being in the domains for which perceived and/or desired internal 
control Iwas significantly high or lpw--with the exception of the Health 
domain. Even, though the Health domain did not produpe as many 
significant effects as the other domains just noted, 3 of significant 
effects which did occur involved the control needs or misfit measures. 
This further points to the importance of considering needs for control 
in addition to perceived control. ■ , , ^ 

Also of note was the finding that control perceptions, needs, and 
misfit measures in all three dimensions of control (i.e., internal, 
others, and chance) produced significant independent effects on 
well-being. In fact, measures of chance control, produced the greatest 
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number of significant effects followed by measures of internal control 
and control by . others (in that order). Thus, although extreme levels of 
perceived or desired internal control differentiated the domains for 
which control had a greater impact on well-being, measures in all three 
dimensions of , control wi thi n these domains were related to well-being. 
Summary and Conclusions ■ ' 

Findings indicated that individuals did perceive and desire 
differing amounts of control across domains. People perceived the most 
internal control over the self-orien^ted domain of Actions 6 Behavior and 
the lowest internal control over the more interpersonal and 

other-related domain of Work Li'fe. Desired internal control also was 

\ 

higher for the more self-o^riented domains of Actions & Behavior and . 
Emotions but lower for tlie other-oriented domain of Work Life. 

Unlike what might be pred i cted f rom previous research, people also 
perceived and desired very low levels of internal control over the 
Health domain. At the same time, they desi.red a higher l^vel of control 
.by others over the Hea 1 th doma i n than any other domain examined. 
Considering that participants \n this study were clinic out-patients who 
presumably had experienced a recent threat.to their health, these c 
results were consistent with the hypothesis that i nd iv i dua 1 s- who feel • 
less competent to deal with a specific problem will prefer control in 
the problem-related domain to be in the hands of an **expert" other 
(e.g., a physician when the problem is in the domain of health). 

No domain differences were found for perceptions of or desires for' 
control by chance factors. For both types of "external** control by 
others and chance, perceptions and needs general 1 y tended to be lower 
and more uni form across 1 if e domains than for internal control. Such 
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findings might be expected particularly for chance control becaus^e it / 
generally implies unpredictability, which is frequently considered 
undesirable and stressful in any domain. The low and generally 
undesi rable leveJs of control by others might also be more consistently 
found across a variety of domains except when people feel incompetent to 
handle domain-related problems and prefer to relinquish control to 
expert others. . . ^ 

In summary, well-being (as indicated in this study by measures of 
anxiety, depression, and life quality) was most likely to be related to 
control perceptions, needs, and misfit in the self-oriented domains of 
Actions & Behavior and Emotions, the more global Life as a Whole domain, 
and the interpersonal other-oriented domain of Work Life. On the whole, 
control in the self-oriented domains appeared to be most important among 
the domains eixamined for predicting the well-being measures .included in. 
this study. Because control in the more global Life as a Whole domain' 
was a.Vso important, it is interesting to speculate about what people 
were actually consider ing^ when they made their judgements about control. 
For example, it would be especially interesting if people primarily . 
-considered the amount of self-oriented control they had and wanted over 
various aspects of their lives when they made their global 
1 i f e-as-a-whol e evaluations. 

Future research to replicate and expand these findings could- be 
useful i.for gaining\a better understanding of the general concept of 
control. For exampi ei'vUsef ul information about how control impacts on 
various outcomes might i^s^lt from examining more specific aspects of 
control (e.g., control via ^k^ision-making when a person does or does 
not have sufficient i nformat ionV^ control related to self-determination 
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versus power over others; control likely to produce positive outcomes 
versus negative outcomes; different bases for control by others; and so 
forth) . /BeX-ter understanding might also be gained throu^fh research 
exploring more clearly defined domains, such as specific aspects of 
self -control involving weight reductipn or physical fitness, marital ; 
interactions, or supervisory versus subprd i nate work rel ati'^onsh i ps. 
Such refinements along wi th. cohs i der ing ^both the amount of control one 
has and des i res should help provide a better understanding of the- 
mechanisms by which control impacts on psychological adjustment and 
wel 1 -being. . ^ 
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Table 1 

MEANS AND ANOVA « RESULTS COMPARING CONTROL MEASURES ACROSS DOMAINS 









Control 


Indices 






Domains 


Perceived Control 




Desired Control 




Internal 


Others 


Chance 




Internal 


Others 


Chance 


Work Life 


3.4« 


2.9 


1 .8 




4 .0' 


1 .8» 


1 ,3 


Health 


3.4« 


2.6 


2.1 




3 . 9 • 


2.2» 


1.5 


Personal Life 


3.8 


2.5 


2.0 




4.2* 


1.6» 


' 1.3 


Emot Ions 


3.7 


2.8 


2; 1 




4 .4»** 


1 . 7 « 


1.6, 


Actions & Behavior 


4.1» 


2.6 


2.2 




4 . 6 ' 


l.8» 


1.3 


Life as a Whole 


3.9» 


2.5 


1.9 




4.3* 


1 .7» 


1.4 


















Univariate F 


2.53* 


.92 


1.62 




5.33** 


2.98* 


1.05 


^ta 


, 18 


. 1 1 


. 15 




.25 


. 19 


. 12 



♦ p< .05 , 
•♦p< .01 

•MANOVA F=2.07 (p< .001) \ ^ 

Mahalanobis distances Indicated: (a) Health was significantly different from ail other domains, and (b) 
Work Life was significantly different from both Actions fii^^Behav1or and Life as a Whole. 

•Perceived Internal control was significantly lower (p< .05) over Work Life and Health than over both 
Actions & Behavior and Life as a Whole. , 

*Des1red Internal control over Work Life was significantly (p< .05) lower than over both Emotions and 
Actions & Behavior. 

•Desired Internal control over Health. was significantly (p< :05) lower than over the Personal Life, Actions 
& Behavior, Emotions, and Life as a Whole. 

^Desired control by others over one's Health was significantly (p< .05) higher than over all other domains. 
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Table 2 

' PERCENTAGES OF CONTROL, MISFIT' DISTRIBUTIONS 



Domains - 


Internal Control 


Control By Others 


Chan 


ce Contr 


ol 


in > w| 


in " 11 


(H > W) 


(H < W) 


(H • W) 


(H > W) 


(H < W) 


(H • W) 


(H>*l) 


Deficiency 

Rial 1 1 W*f 


Perfect 
Flt(^) 


Excess 
Mlsflt(X) 


Deficiency 

Mi8flt(^) 


Perfect 
FitU) 


Excess 
MIsfltOi) 


Deficiency 
MlsfltO;) 


Perfect 
Fitm 


Excess 
Mlsfft(X) 


Act. 9 Ben. 


Of 


w J 


8 


7 


22 


71 






63 


Uopk Life 






20 


10 


26 


64 


11 


37 


52 


Personal Life 




27 


19 


7 


17 


76 


8 


36 


56'''' 


* 

/ 

Heaitn 


62 


7 


31 


26 


21 


53- 


14 


24 


if 

62 


Life as Whole 


47 


38 




12 


25 


63 


10 


30 


60 


Emotions . 


61 


30 


9 


5 


27 


68 


7 


38 


55 


A)1 Domains 


55 

J 


28 


17 


11 


23 


.66 


IQ 


33 


I " 



'Misfit computed as J IH • W), where H and W are coirinetisurate "have" and >ant' 
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. N Table 3 - 
PEARSON CORRELATIONS' BETWEEN CONTROL AND WELL-BEING MEASURES WITHIN EACH LIFE DOMAIN 





Anxiety 




Depression 




Life Quality 


Control Dimension 
& Life Domain 


Control 




Control 




Control 


Have 


Wan^ 


Misfit, 




Have 


Want 


Misfit 




Have 


Want 


Misfit 


(n) INTERNAL 




\ 




















(60) Work Life 


-.10 


-.06 






-.03 


*' 

-.36 


.01 




.13 


.21 


* 

-.26 


(55) Health ' 


-.03 


-.15 


.24+ 




-.05 


-.28 


.07 




.16 


.14 


* 

-.28 


(60) Personal Life 


-.20 


-.01 


1 .12 

1 




-.15 


.00 






* 

.35 


.20 


-.27 


(59/ Emotions 

•/ 

(39) Acts. 6 Behav. 

i 

('60) Life as Whole 


-.29 
-.20 
-.18 


.21 

* 

-.34 
-.04 


1 


.25+ 
.26 

* 

.32 




r.08 

-.07 

+ 

-.23 


.10 

+ 

-.30 

* 

-.28 


.01 
.11 

* 

.29 




.13 

+ 

.27 

* 

.41 


.06 

* 

.48 

* 

.27 


.03 
-•20, 
-.35 


(n) OTHERS 


























(60) Work Life 


.09 


.04' 




+ 

.24 




.07 


.12 


• .20 




-.16 


-.09 


-.25 


(55) Health 


• 11 


.12 


-.10 




. 14 


09 


» nn 
• Uo 










(60) Personal Life 


.17 


-.05 


* 

.29 




.20 


-.05 


+ 

.24 




-.21 


-.01 


* 

-.31 


(39) Acts. & Behav. 
(60) Life as Whple 


+ 

.23 

* 

.49 

.21 


.12 
.44 
.13 


.29 
.24 
.08 




* 

.36 

* 

.48 

+ 

.24 


.17 

* 

.54 

.23* 


* 

.36 
.01 
.24* 




-.09 
-.14 
-.18" 


-.11 

+ 

-.28 
"•12 


.04 
.10 

+ 

-.22 


(n) CHANCE i 
























(60) Work Life 


.20 


.03 


.08 




.20 








* 

-.27 


\ 

-;i6 


-.20 


(55) Health 

(60) Personal Life 

(59) Emotions 

(39) Acts. fi> Behav. 

(60) Life as Whole 


* 

.36 
.07 

+ 

.23 

* 

.31 
.16 


.19 
.11 
.17 

* 

.58 
.08 


* 

;.33 
.06 
.20 
.24 
.09 




.21 
.11 

* 

.46 

* 

.42 
.36 


.20 

* 

.34 

* 

.61 
.19 


.31 
.18 

* 

.34 

* 

.37 

+ 

.22 




-.16 
-.32 
-.17 

+ 

-.26 

* 

-.37 


-.15 

* 

-.27 
.11 

* 

-.38 
-.21 


-.08 

* 

-.38 

+ 

-.23 
-.24 

* 

-.27 



•Note: Listwise deletion of missing data within a life domain, so respondents 
had complete, data on all. control and well-being measures. 

*p< .10, 2-tailed 
p< .05, 2-tailed 
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Table 4 . ' 

MULTIPLE R'S FROM HIERARCHICAL REGRESSION ANALYSES PREDICTING WELL-BEING 
FROM CONTROL PERCEPTION, NEEDS. AND MISFIT (FORCED IN THAT ORDER) 





Anxiety 


Depression 


Life Quality 


Control Dimension 
& Life Domain 


Control [ 


Control 


Control 


"Have"' 


add 
"Want"' 


add 
"Misfit"' 


"Have" 


add 
"Want" 


add 
"Misfit" 


"Have" 


.iiadd 
"Want" 


add 
"Misfit" 


INTERNAL n 




















Act. S Behav. 39 


.20 


.35+ 


.42 


.07 


.31+ 


.34' 


.27+ 


.49* , 


.51 ■ 


Work 60 


.10 


.10 


, .21 


.03 ■ 


.36* 


.38 


.13 


.23 


.39* ''' 


Pers. Life 60 


.20 


.21 


.21 


.15 


.16 


.17 


.35* 


.36 




, Health 55 


.03 ' 


. 16 


\ ■ 
i. .34* 


.05 ' 


' .30* 


.32 


.16 


' .17 


.30+ 


Life as Whole 60 


.18 


, 18 


.34* 


.23+ 


.30 


.38+ 


.41* 


.42 , 


.42 ■ 


Emot. &Feel. 59 


.29* • 


.39'* 


.40 


.08 


.14 


.15 


.13 


.14 


.22 




















1. 


1 

OTHERS 












[ 








Act. & Behav. 39 




.54 


,55 


.48* 


.58* 


.61 


.14 


.28 




Work 60 


09 


/ 

. 10 


.30* 


.07 


.14 ■ 


.32* ■ 


.16 




.32* 


Pers. Life 60 


.17 


.22 


.30 


.20 


.26 


.27 


.21 + 


.24 


.31 


Health 55 


' ,il 


. 14 


.20 


.14 


.15 


.20 


.16 


.18 


- .18' 


Life as Whole 60 


, .21 


.22 


.23 


.24+ 


.28 


.32 


,18 


.19 


.24 ■ 


Emot. & Feel. 59 


.23+ 


.23 


.36* . ■ 


.36* 


.36 


.44* 


.09 


.12 


.16 
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MULTIPLE R'S FROM HIERARCHICAL, REGRESSION ANALYSES PREDICTING WELL-BEING 
FROM CONTROL PERCEPTIONS, NEEDS. AND MISFIT (FORCED IN THAT ORDER) 

(continued) ^ 





Anxiety 


Depression 


Life Quality 


Control Dimension 
& Life Domain 

CHANCE 


Control 


Control 


Control 




Have ' 


add 
want ' 


add 

Ml ST 1 1 


navo 

c 


add 

"WAnt" 


add 

"Ml<;f It** 

PI 1 9 1 IK 


"Have" 

1 IB V V 


add 
"Want" 


add 

"Misfit" , 


Act. 6 Behav. 39 


.31+ 


.60* 


.67* 


.42* 


. .65* 


.75* 


.26 


.41* 


.48+ ' 


• Work 60 


,20 


.20 


.28 


. . 20 


.32* 


. ,34 


.27* 


.28 


. .30 


Pers. Life 60 


,07 


• 12 


.12 




, .21 


.31 + 


.32* 


.37 


.45* . 


Health 55 


,36* 


.40 


.42 


.21 


> .28 


.34 


.16 


.22 


.22 


Life as Whole 60 


.16 


.16 


,17 


.36* 


.36 


,37 


.37* 


.37 


,.37 


Emot. & Feel. 59 


.23+ 


.23 


.24 


.46* 




.46 


.17 


.36* 


.37 ' 



'Table errtrles are the simple bivariate correlations between the "have" control measure and well-being. 

'Table entries are 'the multiple R's predicting well-being which result from adding the "want" control measure into 
the equation already- containing the "have" measure'. 

'Table entries are the multiple R's predicting well-bi-ncj which result from adding the absolute "misfit" measure 
Into the equation already containing the "have" and -want' control measures. 

+ p< . 10,; two-tailed 
♦ p< .05. two-tailed 

NOTE: Significance indicated refers to the amount of adc^iti onal variance accounted for at each step of the , 
regression. 



